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informing you of it, I cannot understand your silence upon this subject
upon any other ground, than c\s connivance at my imprisonment; and
this is the manner it is understood here, and will be understood in Amer-
ica, unless you will give me authority for contradicting it. I therefore
write you this letter, to propose to you to send me copies of any letters
you havo written, that I may remove this suspicion. In the preface to the
Second Part of the Age of Reason> I have given a memorandum from the
hand-writing of Robespierre, in which he proposed a degree of accusation
| against me, "far the interest of America as well as of France." He could
? have no cause for putting America in the case, but by interpreting the
silence of the American government into connivance and consent. I was
imprisoned on the ground of being born in England; and your silence in
not enquiring the cause of that imprisonment, and reclaiming me against
it, was tacitly giving me up. I ought not to have suspected you of treach-
ery; but whether 1 recover from the illness I now suffer, or not, I shall
continue to think you treacherous, till you give me cause to think other-
wise. I am sure you would have found yourself more at your ease, had
you acted by me as you ought; for whether your desertion of me was
intended to gratify the English government, or to let me fall into destruc-
tion in France, that you might exclaim the louder against the French
revolution; or whether you hoped by my extinction to meet with less
opposition in mounting up the American government; either of these will
involve you in reproach you will not easily shake off.

THOMAS PAINE.

Here follows the letter above alluded to, which had been withdrawn:

TO GEORGE WASHINGTON,
PRESIDENT OF THE -UNITED STATES.
?4W, February 22, 1795,
SIR,
As it is always painful to reproach those one would wish to respect,
it is not without some difficulty that I have taken the resolution to write
to you* The danger to which I have been exposed cannot have been un-
known to you, and the guarded silence you have observed upon that cir-
cumstance, is what I ought not to have expected from you, either as a
friend or as President of the United States,
"You knew enough of my character, to be assured that I could not have
deserved imprisonment in France; and, without knowing any thing more